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wae SS 5 UNS ALCOR TU TA 
IMPORGANYT MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 

The blow is struck. Ehewen tint the political struggle will 
not merely be a contest between the ins and the outs, neither 
party, w hen in power, proposing any radical measure for re- 
lieving the useful classes from the evils which are increasing 
upon them. By the following Memorial, which is in circula- 
tion in New York, it will be seen that the people of that city 
have made the right move, that of informing Congress of 
their views in regard to the equal right of land, and ther 
wishes as to the means of establishing that right. ‘The 
Memorial has been forwarded to me, printed i in a form for 
obtaining signatures, by an unknown hand, a fact which | 
mention, lest it may be supposed, in consequence of the simi- 
larity of its views with those of this paper, that [ have been 
instrumental in getting it up. 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Memorial of the undersigned, citizens of the state of New York, and 
residents of the county of New York, eabscthatly represents— 


That your memorialists, fearful that a majority of the present Congress 
may be induced to virtually cede to alien stoc k-jobbers, under the pre- 
tence of a distribution among the states, the remainder of our unsold pub- 
lic lands, do strongly deprecate such measure, or the adoption of any 
scheme whatever for robbing our private citizens of their right thereto. 

That the only right which any man or generation of men placed here 
by the Creator and Proprietor of tb is planet can claim to its soil, is the 
right to use so much of it as may be necessary to kis or their subsistence 
during their stay—a right which necessarily ceases with the life of the 
holder. i 

That the right of human governments over the soil is no greater than 
the right of a carver at a public table over the disbes thereon: it is the 
duty of both governor and carver to see that all for whom they act are 
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well served, without claiming to confer on any one the right to the soil, or 
the right to eat. 7 

That as no carver ought to help any avaricious person to ten times as 
much food as he can eat, with a view to enable such greedy person to 
sell his surplus to those who are in consequence left unsupplied, so nei- 
ther should government assign any person ten times as much land as he 
can till, merely that he may exact money or service therefor from those 
who are in consequence allowed no land at all. 

That, owing to our system of making the soil a monopoly in the hands 
of a few—a system copied from the robber governments of the old world 
—a large portion of the producers of wealth are here, as in the old world, 
subjected to that worst of social evils, extreme poverty; and are often 
forced to wandet about in search of masters, and to toil harder, and to 
accept a smaller percentage of the wealth they create, than our negro 
slaves.* 

That your memorialists, believing this mighty evil and wrong to origin- 
ate not in any defect in the laws of the Creator, but in the partiality and 
injustice of aristocratic enactments, do earnestly ask for a change. They 
would have our government, instead of following out the absurd theories 
and rapacious policy of feudal times, confine itself to the simple duty of 
defining the common rights of man, and of protecting each man in the 
peaceful enjoyment of them. 

As a first step in such reform, they would have the public lands no 
longer reserved for speculators and wild beasts, but made public in fact 
as well as in name. 

They would have our government cease the imposition of exacting 
money for that which is exclusively God’s workmanship, from poor men 
who go forth to convert the wilderness into a fruitful field. 

They would have townships of the public land laid out from time to 
‘time, as the wants of the people might require, into small farms of say 
50 or 80 acres each, (or as large as an ordinary family can cultivate WELL 
with their own hands,)—and would give each American citizen 21 years 
of age, and having no land elsewhere, free permission to select and settle 
upon one of such farms for life, on condition that he should personally 
reside thereon, and keep his farm in a good state of cultivation. 

They would have the people of each township empowered to expel, by 
a vote at their annual townmeeting, any settler who should neglect to cul- 
tivate the farm he had chosen, and to declare it vacant. 

They would have government, as the agent of society, recognize the 
right of the settler to sell his improvements to any citizen unpossessed of 
other land, and who should perform the onginal conditions of personal 
occupancy and cultivation. 

Thoy would also have each settler’s farm and improvements descend 
at his desease to his heirs, subject to the same conditions. 

Your memorialists ask for the adoption of these measures on the ground 
that it would directly enfranchise thousands of laborers, and indirectly 
benefit all branches of industry, without wronging any man: 

That it would weaken the degrading and blasphemous fiction, that man 
derives his right to the use of the soil either from money or from man: 

That it would weaken the power of the oppressor, and increase the in- 
dependence of the poor; not only of those who might emigrate, but of 
those who should remain behind. 


* This fact, far from being an exaggeration of ours, is (perhaps undesignedly) 
asserted by the Abolitionists even, when they assure the slaveholders that they 
might make greater profits—that is, exact a greater amount of unrequited toil 
—from “free” laborers, driven by the spur of poverty and the lash of competi- 
tion, than they do or can from their present slaves. 
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We also hold, that even if wild lands were a legitimate article of traffic 
—even if man’s right of occupancy were derived from Mammon, and not 
from God—yet as all the money paid for their purchase was raised by 
taxes which in the end fall exclusively upon labor, it is right that at least 
the more necessitous among the laboring classes should be permitted to 
enjoy freely a portion of that which was originally purchased by their 
toil. Indeed, we can see no reason why our government should seek to 
preserve the wilderness from cultivation, or debar the homeless citizen 
from acquiring a free home—and no good feason why men who claim 
much land for themselves should. grudge any of their fellow men a little, 
so long as their own superabundance is not abridged thereby. Can their 
motive be aught else than a desire to force the poor to pay them exorbi- 
tant rents, and to perform all their drudgery ? 

Devoutly hoping that the measures herein suggested may receive that 
consideration which is due to their importance, we respectfully solicit such 
action in the premises as shall-be dictated by the wants of the people, and 
by your patriotism and sense of justice. May, 1841. 


I was well aware that the subject of the right of land was 
in agitation among the useful classes of New York, and that 
with them it was fast swallowing up all other political ques- 
tions; but I was not aware that they had made such progress 
in their deliberations on this subject as to be ready to repre- 
sent their views and wishes to the national legislature. The 
act, however, taken in connection with the article copied from 
the Evening Post in my last, and demonstrations in other 
quarters, confirms my previous impression, that the measure 
proposed must speedily become one of absorbing interest with 
the people, and the Jeading measure of the democratic party. 
By the term democratic party, as I now use it, I do not mean 
to include every man who voted for Van Buren, and to ex- 
clude every one who voted for Harrison; I mean every man 
who is in favor of equal rights, to whatever party he may now 
be attached. I can conceive how some democrats may be ¢ 
deluded on the subjects of Banking, a Tariff, and the like, 
made to believe such measures in accordance with their inte- 
rests, and induced to attach themselves to a party supporting 
such measures; but, after duly deliberating on the proposi- 
tion of an equal right to land, I cannot understand how any 
democrat can say nay to it. ‘The prejudices of education [ 
know are powerful, and there are few who have not been 
educated to consider the land as property, but let the honest 
inquirer after truth divest himself of all educational bias on 
this subject, and he must, I think, come to the conclusion that 
the earth belongs not to a favored few. 

I have no expectation that the above memorial will have 
any favorable effect on the present extraordinary Congress; 
but still it is the right move. if the present legislators refuse 
to adopt a measure evidently just and right which is present- 
ed to their consideration, then comes the question, shall we 
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choose legislators who will do what is just and right; and 
thus the subject will be brought fully before the people; and 
of the result of this I have no doubt: the people will reco- 
ver their long lost rights. A hundred years hence, it will be 
a matter of astonishment that a government of the people 
was more than half a century before it established the equal 
right of obtaining a subsistence from the soil. A century 
hence it will be matter of special wonder that, half a century 
after the foundation of the republic the many were still de- 
pendent on the few for the right to cultivate the earth. 

[ repeat, that the blow has been struck that will bring 
about an equal right to land among the people of the U nited 
States. It j is hich time that trading politicians should trim 
their sails for the coming breeze and prepare themselves for 
the name of Radical. it is a name of far more meaning 
than some that they have been proud to adopt : ; itis a term 
more expressive even than that of Loco Foco, which may be 
translated Give us lioht By the way, several of my friends, 
when [ proposed to publish this little sheet, thought I might 
select a title for it that would ¢ake better than that of Rapbt- 
CAL. ‘They did not exactly understand my views on the sub- 
ject; did not know, perhaps, that my object was nof merely 
pecuniary advantage, but to advance the rights of man. I 
do not deny that my motive was somewhat selfish. lL have 
long ago been convinced that individual happiness i is best se- 
cured by promoting the happiness of others; and that the 
necessaries and comforts of life are the foundation of all 
happiness; anda course of reflection on political subjects 
brought me to the conclusion, that for all to enjoy the neces- 

ssaries and comforts of life it is requisite that each have equal 
access to the earth from which they must all be produced. 
By advocating the equal right to land, therefore, 1 am advo- 
cating the measure | think calculated to do the greatest 
amount of good that could be brought about by any one 
measure, and thereby promoting my own happiness. This, 
if | know myself, is my main object, but of course 1 am not 
indifferent to the pecuniary success of the paper, for on this 
will depend its circulation, as 1 intend to devote the proceeds 
to the furtherance of the cause. So far, J have printed from 
[250 to 2500 copies, and have given away as many as I have 
sold, but my list of regular subscribers has gradu: ally i increa- 
sed, and fully equals my expectations. ‘The Rapicat, I 
have hopes, may now go on, life and health permitting, until 
the cause which brought it into existence shall be triumphant. 

‘Yo return from this digression, to the Memorial from 

New York. Whether this memorial will be signed by few or 
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by many, | have no means of judging. It may be in the 
hands of those who cannot afford time and means to give it 
the necessary publicity, and to circulate it for signatures. 
If the mechanics and other useful classes of New York 
know their own interest, however, they will give the sanction 
of their names to this testimony of their rights, of the rights 
of man. But whether they are prepared for this or not; 
whether the memorial may be signed by few or by many, I 
regard it as an appropriate and excellent move in the reform 
cause. 

There may be working men in New York who, not having 
‘examined this subject, may not understand how the proposed 
first measure of radical reform, the making the public lands 
free to actual settlers, can benefit those who may not feel 
able or willing to make a settlement thereon. If they will 
reflect on the proposition, they will see that if some mecha- 
nics now in employment should avail themselves of their 
right to the land, they would leave vacancies to be supplied 
by those out of employment; that if those out of employ- 
ment should go on the land, they would remove the means of, 
or inducement to, a reduction of wages; that a settlement 
of the land would create a demand for mechanics and other 
useful classes where settlements might be made; in fine, 
they would come to the conclusion, that the equal right to 
land would create the proper equilibrium between the agri- 
cultural and other occupations, leaving a surplus of neither, 
and no man dependent on another for the right to work for a 
living, or with the power to exiort the labor of others with- 
out equivalent. 

LT trust that Memorials similar to the above will flow into 
the halls of Congress, at the next if not at the mpranene ses- 
sion, from every quarter where men have inguired tnto their 
rights. G. H. E. 

sieimatliaaiess 
THE VICE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The Message delivered by Mr. Tyler to the extra Con- 
gress, on the first instant, is a singular document, a curious 
mixture of good and bad, as might have been anticipated 
from the predicament i in which he was so suddenly and un- 
expectedly placed. I shall netice its prominent points, in 
the order in which they occur. 

The recommendation of a compensation to the widow of 
President Harrison for the heavy expenditures cons sequent 
on his removal to the seat of government, has a show of 
justice ; but is not every public officer who leaves his busi- 
ness to attend to public duties subject to more or less expense, 
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and would not compensation in the case in question be a pre- 
cedent for a similar provision in all cases of the decease of 
a public officer? ‘To prevent the necessity of special legisla- 
tion on similar contingencies, would it not be well to alter 
the mode of compensating the public officer, by allowing so 
much for outfit, and so much per annum, the whole not to ex- 
ceed the amount at present paid for the term? 

In ailusion to our foreign relations, the Vice President well 
remarks, ‘‘ The time ought to be regarded as having gone by 
when a resort to arms is to be esteemed as the only proper 
arbiter of national differences.’”’ But I fear that before this 
desirable consummation can be realized, the many instead of 
the few must rule among the nations. 

The following is an important extract : 


“The census recently taken shows a regularly progressive increase in 
our population. Upon the breaking out of the war of the Revolution our 
numbers scarcely equalled three millions of souls; they already exceed 
seventeen millions, and will continue to progress in ratio which duplicates 
in a period of twenty-three years. ‘The old States contain a territory suf- 
ficient in itself to maintain a population of additional millions, and the 
new States may even yet be regarded as but partially settled, while of 
the new lands on this side of the Rocky Mountains, to say nothing of the 
immense region which stretches from the base of those mountains to the 
mouth of the Columbia river, about 770,000,000 of acres, ceded and unce- 
ded, still remain to be brought into market. We hold out to people of other 
countries an invitation to come and settle among us as members of our 
rapidly growing family; and, for the blessings which we offer them, we 
require of them to look upon our country as their country, and to unite 
with us in the great task of preserving our free institutions, and thereby 
perpetuating our liberties. No motive exists for foreign conquest. We 
desire but to reclaim our almost illimitable wildernesses, and to introduce 
into their depths the lights of civilization. While we shall at all times be 
prepared to vindicate the national honor, our most earnest desire will be 
to maintain an unbroken peace.” 


From the facts above given, it appears that, “on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains,” there are public lands to the 
amount of 45 acres for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, “‘tosay nothing of the immense region which 
stretches from the base of those mountains to the mouth of 
Columbia river.’’ Yet while the land on which our seven- 
teen millions of people subsist are held and claimed as the 
property of a comparative few, on whom the rest must de- 
pend for the right to labor, Mr. ‘Tyler talks of holding out 
to the people of other countries an invitation to come and 
settle among us,” and of bringing “into MARKET” our 
immense unoccupied territory. Before foreigners are invi- 
ted to come and buy what it would be difficult to show any 
right to sell, would it not be well that the half starving sur- 
plus population of our own cities and towns be allowed to 
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earn their own living on those now waste lands? Mr. Tyler 
evidently has never dreamed that this earth is the equal pro- 
perty of all its inhabitants, and of course does not see that 
this doctrine will be proclaimed by some future but early 
occupant of the presidential chair. 

The part of the Message relating to the Revenue and Ex- 
penditures is thus commented on by the Boston Post : 


‘*Where is the Vice President to get more income from? As he means 
to spend twelve millions 1nore than his income, and wants seventeen mil- 
lions more, how will he meet it? You will answer, increase the tariff, 
of course, and tax the consumer! No, he is opposed to touching the ta- 
riff. He hints at a direct tax upon the people, but insists that the tariff 
shall not be increased. He states the whole receipts from customs for the 
year, at $12,100,000. From lands, $2,742,000. Add the redemption of 
outstanding Treasury notes that came due in 1841, and the federal admi- 
nistration in 1841, which got into power by falsely charging upon Mr. Van 
Buren the expenditure of thirty millions, will expend $31,791,000, being 
an excess over income of $17,121,000. ‘The revenue per month is $1,- 
236,000, says the Vice President. He wants $1,426,000 per month to 
make both ends meet, which shows he is going behind hand $190,000 per 
month. ‘This is the condition of Mr. John Tyler’s Treasury, and yet he 
talks of giving away three millions a year. At the same time he goes 
against what his party here have all along insisted on, namely, an in- 
crease of revenue. He says that the compromise act of 1838 must not be 
altered or disturbed ; that it must run on with the final reduction to 20 
per cent ad valorem on all imports, which takes effect the present year, 
and of course will diminish the revenue still more.” 


The following are the Vice President’s views on the sub- 
ject of the custody cf the public money, or, as the new term 
is, a “ fiscal agent.” 

‘‘In intimate connexion with the question of revenue is that which 
makes provision for a suitable fiscal agent capable of adding increased fa- 
cilities in the collection and disbursement of the public revenues, render- 
ing more secure their custody, and consulting a true economy in the great 
multiplied and delicate operations of the ‘Treasury Department. Upon 
such an agent depends in an eminent degree the establishment of a cur- 
rency of uniform value, which is of so great importance to all the essential 
interests of society; and on the wisdom to be manifested in its creation 
much depends. So intimately interwoven are its operations, not only 
with the interests of individuals, but with those of the States, that it may 
be regarded in a great degree as controlling both. If paper be used as the 
chief medium of circulation, and the power be vested in the Government 
of issuing it at pleasure, either in the form of ‘Treasury drafis or any other, 
or, if banks be used as the public depositories, with liberty to regard all 
surpluses from day to day as so much added to their active capital, prices 
are exposed to constant fluctuations, and industry to severe suffering. In 
the one case, political considerations, directed to party purposes, may con- 
trol, while excessive cupidity may prevail in the other. The public is 
thus constantly liable to imposition. Expansions and contractions may 
follow each other in rapid succession, the one engendering a reckless 
spirit of adventure and speculation, which embraces States as well as in- 
dividuals ; the other causing a fall in prices, and accomplishing an entire 
change in the aspect of affairs. Stocks of all kinds rapidly decline—in- 
dividuals are ruined, and States embarrassed even in their efforts to meet 
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with punctuality the interest.on their debts. Such, unhappily, is the state 
of things now existing in the United States. ‘These efloris may readily 
be traced to the causes above referred to. ‘The publie revenues, on bring 
removed from the then P ck of the United States, whder an order of ; 
late President, were placed in se Saveed State Banks, which, actuated by 
the double motive of conciliating the Government and augmenting their 
profits to the greatest possible extent, enlarged extravag: intly their dis- 
counts, thus e nabling ail oiler existing banksto do the same. Large di- 
vidends were declared, which, stimuiating the cupidity of capitalists, 
caused a rush to be made to the Legislatures of the respective States for 
similar acts of incorporation, which, | by many of the States, under a tem- 
porary infatuation, were re radily granted, and thus the augmentation of 
the circulating medium, consisting almost exclusively of paper, produced 
a most fatal delusion. An illustratic on, derived from the land sales of the 
period alluded to, will serve best to show the efiect of the whole system. 
The average sales of the pu blic lands, for a period of ten years prior-to 
1834. had not much exceeded $2,000 ,000 per annum. In 1834 they at- 
tained, i in round numbers, to the amount of 86,000,000. In the succeed- 
ing year of 1835 they reached $16,000,00% . And the next year, of 1836, 
they amounted to the enormous sum of $25,000,000. Thus crowding 
‘nto the short space of three years, upwards of twent y-thre e years pur- 
chase of the public domain. So apparent had become the necessity of 
arresting this course of things, that the Executive department assumed the 
highly questionable power of discriminating in the funds to be used in 
pay slink by different classes of public debtors—a discrimination which 
was doubtless designed to correct this most ruinous state of things by the 
exaction of specie in all payments for the public lands, but which could 
not at once arrest the tide which had so strongly set in. Hence the de- 
mands for specie becaine unceasing, and corre: sponding gawerny rapidly 
ensued under the necessities create ‘d with the banks to curtail their dis- 
counts, and thereby reduce their circulation. I recur to these things with 


no di isposition io censure pr =€ XiSi Liga administrations of the Grove ‘roment, 


but simply in exemphification of the truth of the position which I have as- 
sumed. If, then, any fiscal agent which may be c reate d shall be placed, 
without due restrictions, either in the h ands of the administra itors of the 
Government or those of private indivi ‘uals, he temptation to abuse will 
prove to be esis less. Objects of political ag grandize ment may seduce 
the first, and t promptings of a boundless cu ipl ity y will ass 4 the last. 
Sided by 


~ 


rience of the past, it will be the ple asure of Congress 


the 
so to guard a rr fortify the public Interests, tu the creation of any new 


agent, a to place them, so far as human wisdom can accon iplish it,ona 
ftooung of perfect security. Within a fow year » pas st, three diflerent 
schemes have been before the country. ‘The charter of the Bank of the 
United States ex pired by its own lin litation in 1836. An efiort was made 
to renew it, which rece ‘ived the sanction of the two Houses of Congress, 
but the then President of the United States exercised his veto power, and 
the measure was defeated. A regard to truth requires me to say that the 
President was fully sustained in the course he had taken by the popular 
voice. His successor in the Chair of State unqualifiedly pronounced his 
opposition to any new charter of a similar ilustitution; and not only the 
popular election which brought him into power, but the elections through 
aneh of his term, seemed clearly to imdicate a concurrence with him in 
sentiment on the part of the people. After the public moneys were with- 
drawn from the United States Bank, they were placed in deposite with the 
‘rate banks, and the result of that potiey has been belore the country. 


io say nothing as to the question whether that expe riment was made 
under propitis ous or adverse circumstances, it may safely be asserted that 
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it did receive the unqualified condemnation of most of its early advocates, 
and it is believed was also condemned by the popular sentiment. The 
existing sub-treasury system does not seem to stand in higher favor with 
the people, but has recently been condemned in a manner too plainly in- 
dicated to admit-of doubt. Thus, in the short period of eight years, the 
popular voice may be regarded as having successively condemned each of 
the three schemes of finance to which I have adverted. As to the first it 
was introduced at a time (1816) when the State banks, then comparative- 
ly few in number, had been forced to suspend specie payments, by reason 
of the war, which had previously prevailed with Great Britain. Whether, 
if the United States Bank charter, which expired in 1811, had been re- 
newed in due season, it would have been enabled to continue specie pay- 
ments during the war and the disastrous period to the commerce of the 
country W hich immediately succeeded, is, to say the least, problematical ; 

and whether the United States Bank of 1816, produced a restoration of 
specie payments, or the same was accomplished through the instrumental- 
ity of other means, Was a matter of some difficulty at that time to deter- 
mine. Certain it is that, for the first years of the operation of that Bank, 
its course was as disastrous as for the greater part of its subsequent career 
it became eminently successful. As to the second, the experiment was 
tried with a redundant Treasury, which continued to increase until it 
seemed to be the part of wisdom to distribute the surplus revenue among 
the States, which operating at the same time with the specie circular, and 
the causes before adverted to, caused them to suspend specie payments, 
and involved the country in the greatest embarassment. . And, as to the 
third, if carried through all the stages of its transmutation, from paper 
‘and specie to nothing but the precious metals, to say nothing of the inse- 
curity of the public moneys, its injurious effects have been anticipated 
by the country in its unqualified condemnation. 

What is now to be regarded as the judgment of the American people 
on this whole subject, 1 have no accurate means of determining but by 
2} ppe ape ¢ to their more im amediate representatives. The late contest, 
which terminated in the election of Gen. Harrison tothe Presidency, was 
decided on principles well known and openly declared: and, while the 
Sub-Treasury received in the result the most ‘decided condemnation, yet 
no other scheme of finance seeme d to have been concurred in. ‘To you, 
then, who have come more d lirectly from the body of our common consti- 
tuents, | submit the entire question as best qualified to give a full exposi- 
tion of their wishes and opinions. I shall be ready to concur with you 
in the adoption of such system as you may propose, reserving to myself 
the ultimate power of rejecting any measure which may in my view “of it 
conflict with the Constitution or otherwise Jjeopal ‘d the prosperity of the 
country ; a power which I could not part wid 1 even if I would, but which 
[ will not believe any act of yours will call into requisition. 


It will be understood from the above, that Mr. Tyler re- 
pudiates the idea of a Bank or Banks as agents of the 
‘Treasury, considering such agencies, as weil’ as the Sub- 
Treasury, condemned by the people, and leaves it to con- 
gress to devise a fourth plan. Mr. Clay, however, the lead- 
er of his party in the Senate, has declared that a Bank is to 
be the ‘fiscal agent.” Whether Congress will act in ae- 
cordance with Mr. Clay’s declaration, and, if they do, whe- 
ther Mr. Tyler will eat his own words and sign the charter 
of a Bank, remains to be seen. Democrats will console 
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themselves with the reflection that, if they charter a Bank, 
a few short months will give them the power to repeal the 
charter. ‘The day is past in this republic when violations of 
the constitution can be sustained under the plea of “ vested 
rights.” 

The Vice President proposes a compact among the States 
to prevent the ‘unlimited creation” of Banks. If Banks 
are good at all, the more the better. If they are a fraud 
and a curse,as I believe, the compact should give effect to 
that clause of the Constitution, which says *“* No State shall 
emit bills of credit,’ &c. While the earth, as well as its 
products, is allowed to be a subject of traffic, the favored 
possessors of it will require Banks to aid in their specula- 
tions. When the people resume their right to the soil, 
Banks will be among the wonders of the past. 

The Vice President is in favor of selling the public lands, 
and of distributing the proceeds of the sales among the States, 
provided the deficiency of revenue can be made up without 
increasing the tariff. It would relieve the debtor States, 
prevent the necessity of direct taxation, and keep up their 
credit! Were the States in debt, by the constitutional act of 
their people, beyond their ability to pay without extraneous 
aid, | should think their credit deservedly gone. But as the 
States said to be in debt, are not so properly speaking, the 
power to place them in that predicament having been usurped, 
they cannot need the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
to keep up their credit. All they have to do to preserve 
their credit, is to give up all moveables held in their name 
as the proceeds of the borrowed money, and pay by instal- 
ments without interest, a fair valuation for any public im- 
provements made by means of it. ‘The parties to the con- 
tracts, who knew, or ought to have known, that they were 
making bargains in the people’s name which they had no right 
to make, ought to settle the profit and loss aecount between 
themselves. ‘There are those who need the public lands far 
more than the loanmongers need the proceeds of their sale, 
and who, besides, have a right to them, and a right which 
ere long théy will not fail to exercise, and that in a way 
which might be very disagreeable to speculators who might 
assume the proprietorship of them in the event of the pro- 
posed distribution. Speculators have fair warning, that the 
public lands are claimed by the people as a reserve for actu- 
al settlers forever. Let them cause the distribution, and 
purchase at their peril! 

The Vice President’s recommendations respecting the de- 
fence of the country are good and well timed, as are also his 
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observations on the power of appointment to office and the 
slave trade. 

Fault has been found with the messoge on account of its 
containing ‘“‘no allusion to the Supreme Being.” 1 think 
this trait of the message a praiseworthy innovation on the 
custom of mixing religion with politics, of iuterlarding a 
,public document with a theological sentiment which may be 
at direct variance with the opinions: of some of those who 
are equally interested in the national welfare, to which such 
papers ought exclusively to be devoted. It had been well for 
Mr. Tyler had he thought of this before he allowed the cler- 
gy to dragoon him into the recommendation of a national 


fast. G. H. E. 
—_~»——_—— 
From the New Era. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, BY G. VALE. 

Fiar Justiria.—The memory of the revolutionary patriot who forms 
the illustrious subject of Mr. Vale’s memoir, which we briefly noticed the 
other day, seems to be greatly obscured by means of a variety of. foolish 
and false prejudices which have long existed in the public mind, the off- 
spring no doubt of a batch of errors which have been created and indus- 
triously propagated by a class of designing politicians. So rooted have 
their prejudices become, and so intimately interwoven with the composi- 
tion of public feeling, that few are found hardy enough to award that mead 
of fame and honor, which common justice demands. ‘The voice of com- 
mendation is still when the renown of Thomas Paine is mentioned; men 
view with an eye of extreme caution the unclothed spectre which flits be- 
fore the mind—they fee! an inclination (the child of habit) to censure in- 
stead of commend, to economise their praises for other, and, as they grave- 
ly say, “better men.” ‘The opinions of a large majority of our citizens 
have become so much biased and warped, as to call in question even the 
brightest talents of the man who struck the first and lowest blow at the 
mighty upas of English tyranny, who volunteered his all on the wide sa- 
crificial altar of American Independence. 

Upon a free and careful examination of the facts connected with the 
eminent public services of Paine through the long, painful, and bloody 
drama of the Revolution, the greater part of those errors must be forever 
wiped away, and the character of one of the earliest and noblest sires of 
America stands out in bold and manly relief. His political writings indeed 
constituted a main pillar in the superstructure of the Revolution; with the 
exception of those of Jefferson, they accomplished more for the establishment 
of our liberties, than the writings of any of his numerous and gifted con- 
temporaries. ‘This fact will be made evident from a number of circum- 
stances brought forward by the biographer, among the most prominent of 
which is the thanks passed by the Congress of the Confederacy about the 
year 1785. The correspondence of Paine with General W ashington and 
Mr. Jefferson, also sheds new light over his services and merits. It may 
not be deemed out of place in this brief and superficial criticism to group 
together some of the incidents associated with the memory of Paine, and 
to arrange some of the startling epochs which marked his political career. 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, England, in January, 1737. Of 
obscure origin and poor parentage he was forced, like qany other noble 
spirits, to become the artisan of his own fortune. Mr. Vale relates that he 
was successive] yea staymaker, sailor, custom house officer, and tradesman. 
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In 1774, after a failure in business, ruined in purse, depressed in spirit, he 
sought the more congenial shores of America, bearing with him letters of 
recommendation from the learned Dr. Franklin. Shortly after his arrival 
the Revolution broke out with all its fierceness. He then first appeared 
in the field with his celebrated ‘Common Sense” and “ Crisis,” publica- 
tions admitted by all to have eflected much towards our politic al emanci- 
pation. Before the revolution opened i France he sailed for that country, 
and during its progress printed his famous ‘“ Rights of Man,” for w hich 
offence he was tried by the despotic crown of Great Britain. Paine was 
elected about this period by the constituents of Calais to represent them in 
the national assembly at Paris. During the excesses which unfortunately 
characterised the close of that revolution, he was removed and imprison- 
ed. By mere accident he escaped the bloody guillotine of Robespiere. 
After the revolution he returned to America, w here he died on the &th of 
June, 1809. 

Paine hasbeen represented as an immoral and irreligious man, his faults 
have been magnified, and his V irtue s depreciated. ** Vulgarity, habitual 
intemperance, ‘and debauche ‘ry,”’ are stories fabricated by his foes. Inthe 
latter part of his life he was not an abstemious man, neither was he an 
habitual drunkard. ‘The tale of his obscenity and courseness originated 
with, and was circulated by the notorious Cheetham, whom Madame 
Bonneville prosecuted for a libel founded on a charge of adultery with 
Paine. The religious opinions of Paine were radically Deistical. This 
however, is a matier between him and his God, and beyond the sphere of 
man’s judgment. ‘That his theological works exert a pernicious influ- 
ence, we,with many other of his admirers, are firmly persuaded, but this 
fact should not detract from his re putation as a patriot and an honest man. 

Paine has been moye service to the cause of human emancipation 

through the powerful agency of his political writings, than any contem- 
porary statesman, save Thomas Jefferson. His pen was the first felt on 
the broad theatre of American revolution, where patriotism and love of 
liberty were the purchase of treasure and blood. It afterwards was a va- 
luable’ auxiliary in sapping the foul and cruel throne of the Bourbons, 
and manumitting France from her baronial bondage. His pen also shook 
the corruptions of Great Britain to their centre, and brought her produ- 
cers ewen within sight of the glorious freedom of their more favored chil- 
dren. In our country it consistently opposed all privileged classes and 
exclusive grants of property by means of legislation. His pen was 
wi ahty in the demolition of colonial slavery; it was felt and appreciated 
by all the lovers of freedom throughout the civil wol ‘Id. Paine ranks 
foremost among those pure and elevated statesmen who nobly and gallant- 
ly achieved the inde pendence of our country, who planted, on soil con- 
secrated by sweat, tears, and blood, the clorious standard of human liber- 
ty. Solong asthe mounds stand which mark the brave ry and patriotism 
of our immortal fathers, so long will the name, honor, and fame of Thomas 
Paine bear a conspicuous place in the scroll of American pamer 2 the name 
green in the recollection of sire and son, associated and identified with the 
brilliancy of the Revolution. 


—— 
a 


EPIGHKATI.—-IMPROMWTC. 
Of modern books, the best | know— 
The author all the world is thanking— 
One written more for use than show, 
[s quaintly titled, ‘Gouge on Banking.’ 





But still improvements might be made, 
Whilst books on books the world is scrouging, 
Let Biddle try to help the trade, ‘ 
And write one titled, ‘‘ Banks on Gouging.”’ 
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THE WIESSAGE AND THE PRESS, 


The subjoined, saislinn the quotations, are from that 
spirited and witty print, the Charleston Mercury : 

An editorial in our paper yesterday was intended as in- 
troductory to the following collation, which we made up for 
the amusement of our readers, while awaiting farther de- 
velopments from Washington. A sudden rush of advertise- 
ments compelled us to cut short our introductory remarks, 
and publish them as a separate editorial. The intelligence 
since received will not spoil the interest of the excerpts we 
have postponed to this morning. Here they are: 

The special Webster paper of New York, the American, 
thus unfolds its griefs, confirming, it will be seen, our.opinion 
of yesterday, that the Message opposes any alteration or ad- 
dition whatever in the present ‘Tari laws. 

(Here follows the extract from the American.) 

The New York Star (conservative ) and the Express, 
which is anything required by the circumstances of Whig- 
gery, are papers of dilfo and do order. ‘They are hke young. 
mocking birds, which stretch their callow throats in greedy 
expectation of a worit, when any thing like the mother bird 
approaches the nest, and into whose mouths wicked boys 
amuse themselves sometimes with the cruel practical joke of 
dropping tartar emetic. ‘They swallow any bolus, provided 
the Whig label! be on the pill box, } being of the ‘‘ bid him go 
to hell—to hell he goes ’ fraternity—running the risk of the 
physic being alterative, tonic, drastic, or emetic. Both of 
course eulph down the message, but with a long and wry face, 
as by no means relishing the taste. There is no gusto in 
their praise: it is lip service which the enforced poor souls 
would fain refuse but dare not. The Times twattles and 
waddles under the dose, and after muddling and dodging for 
half a column says, “like a sick girl,” that the message ‘on 
the whole is calculated to conciliate moderate men.” ‘The E:x- 
press avoiding particulars strains out without heart a seeming 
general approval, though very faint, and the fit accompani- 
ment of a ghastly smile—and no doubt if he cared for the 
most swect voice of these organs at all, Mr. Tyler would 
prefer that they had not suppressed their ‘‘ curses not loud 
but deep,” and would say to them ‘a plague on such backing 
say 1! 19? 

The old cunning gimblet of millstones, and polyfunc- 
tional factotum of the New York Commercial, gets up a pro- 
digious fog bank, and having obfuscated and animal mag- 
netized himself to the pitch of clairvoyance, swears he sees a 
streak of daylight through all the thick darkness ; it is that 
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though Mr. Tyler may unfortunately have a conscience, he 

will ** liberally accommodate” it to modern Whig principles 
by stretching it, and megnanimously perjure himself rather 
than give the Whigs so unkind a cut as a Bank veto. He 
leaves it doubtful whether he is satisfied with any doctrine as 
set down in the message, rather implying the reverse, for he 
actually accuses it of ‘* Southern heresy” on one point. 

The Philadelphia National Gazette, for a long time past 
under the guidance of one of your slow good men dull, be- 
lieving itself in duty bound to ditto every thing that has an 
odor of Whiggery, instead of prudently waiting a cue, 
plunges with mouth wide open, and the full force of its lungs, 
into a general unqualified whole hog Hozannah ! 

We have not yet seen what frugality of thought and prodi- 
gality of verbiage have been pompously expended by "he 
solemn nest featherers, old Silky and Milky of the National 
Intelligencer. 

The leading, as being the most unprincipled organ, of its 
unprincipled party, in that city, the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, thus scolds and coaxes down from its bad emi- 
nence : 

(Another Extract.) 

‘The Courier then deeming, perhaps, that this is going too 
far, takes the back tack and salves the wound, and sugars 
the bitter cup by saying, no doubt, Tyler is a good whig after 
all, and apologises for .him, and wheedles and says that the 
message, though it reads very unlike it, must be construed 
‘liberally’ into a thorough whig message after all. That 
Webster & Co. would resign if it were not so, &c. &c. 

We next give an extract from the Philadelphia corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Herald, premising that we learned 
when the mail steamer came in on Monday, that the lieges 
of that northern whig colony, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
were In a rage with the mess sage—and denounced it asa 
d—d Van Buren document !—Good! 

The Pha. North American, a dignified and highly respecta- 
ble whig paper, says, ‘‘the message is rather non-committal 
in its character.” 

The shrewd and consistent federal editor of the United 
States Gazette, perpetrates the most amusing and signifi- 
cant comment of any. It is an elaborate apclogy to the 
Whigs, for Mr. Tyler’s short-comings in the message. Ad- 
verting to the very awkward and embarrassing circumstances 
of his situation ;—his not having consulted with Gen. Harri- 
son since the inauguration, and his presumed ignorance, 
therefore, of what the good old President really had in view, 
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(did he know himself?) when he called the extra session, the 
Gazette especially urges upon the Whigs not to forget, but 
tenderly to remember, with all charity, ‘‘the novelty” of 
President Tyler’s position!! It is evident that the Gazette 
regards him as “as a fish out of water’’—or as a wild repub- 
lican colt just caught, and not yet to be expected forthwith 
to draw as kindly in the party traces—as if he had beena 
federalist dyed in the wool ;—or perhaps it holds to the opi- 
nion of Mr. Tyler, once expressed by John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke—that he was ‘too slow for the turf, and too light for 
the draught’”’—and therefore not to be burdened in one load 
with all the multiplying villainies of Whiggery. 


- 





WORKING MEN, LOCK TERE! % 
The Boston Post says: 


“The United States Government, now in the hands of the Federal party, 
have abolished the ten hour system adopted by Mr. Van Buren, and CUT 
DOWN THE WAGES OF THE LABORERS IN OUR HARBOR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER DAY! This is the high wages ad- 
ministration. Working men, reflect on: these facts.”’ 

Here is a faithful specimen of the professions of Federalism, and a 
beautiful commencement upon their hypocrisy. Before the election of 
General Harrison, the working men of our country were appealed to by 
every means Ww hich Federal ingenuity could devise, to vote for ‘ 'Tippe- 
canoe aud ‘Tyler too,’”? and were impudently told, that the election of 
Harrison was the only thing that could save themselves and their families 
from “ruin, distress, and starvation rm Well, Harrison was elected, and 
what has been the result?) How have the promises of the Federal party 
been? Are wages higher? Are times better? Does the w orkinng man 
and mechanic find it easier to get along now than he did then? No, it is 
the very reverse of all this. In the |: inguage of a contemporary, ‘ The 
powers that be are determined to grind the w yorking men to the very dust. 
Not content with bringing ruin and distress upon the country, causing 
a complete stagnation ‘of business and want of employment to the me- 
chanic and laboring man, they have now increased his labors and reduced 
his wages. Trenton Emporium. 


-— 
— 


Epwarp Curtis, the new lawyer whig Collector of New 
York, has removed a boy of fifteen from public employment 
because his father was a democrat, and appointed one of 
thirteen, who is ‘‘of the right principles,” in his place! [| 
heard this Curtis, at a Working Men’s meeting in the Bow- 
ery, about six years ago, deliver himself as strongly in favor 
of democratic measures, as it was possible for him to Go by 
words; and when the working. men, deluded (as they had 
been too often before) by his eleventh hour lying professions, 
nominated him for office, he pledged himself to their mea- 
sures. This traitor, with many others of like stamp, is re- 
warded with a lucrative office. Such is whiggery! 

G. H. E. 
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Tot Wie * Fisca, Acent.’—The new Secretary of the 
Treasury has reported his plan for a National Bank, but it is 
doubtful whether his brother Whigs of the present Congress 

can agree among themselves to pass it, and if they should, 
the democracy of the Union, as far as I can learn by their 
papers, are unanimous in their determination to repeal the 
charter ; so that Whig speculators have but a sorry prospect 
of again obtaining the use of the public funds. The N. Y. 
Evening Post says, on this head, 

‘But doubtful as they are of their own course, let them be sure of one 
thing. It they agree in establishing a Bank—not only a bank eo nomine, 
but a bank under any name—the democrats will re pealthe charter. ‘There 
exists ou this point, we believe, a ¢ : var and decided purpose. It has been 
adopt lgnoi with a view of achieving a mere party triumph, but under a 


solemn Conviction of amy: The dic ‘tates of truth and justice, the rights 


of man, the hopes of society, alike impel the conscientious friends of hu- 
man progress, to erect th e doctrine of repeal into a fundamental principle.” 


a 





GLENTWoRTH.—* The North American says that this individual has 
been acquitted. ‘This is a mistake. The jury could not agree, and wer 
discharged. Ii is said there were three democrats and nine whigs on tlie 


jury, and that the democrats and two of the whigs were for a conviction ; 


the other seven whigs for an aequittal. 

These seven men had so great charity for the accused, that they would 
not believe his own repeated confessions, backed, as they were, by an 
amount of corroborative testimony, which would satisfy the ‘most imparti: il 
men, even without the confessions of the culprit. 

He was tried by a judge (‘i alm idge) appointed for the purpose by the 
whig governor, aided by the ebrated M. M. Noah, who had also been 
appointed since Glentworth’s caine over. Recorder Morris, the present 
Mayor of New 7 ork, was not the right man, and was therefore most ar- 
bitrarily removed.—Pennsylvanian. 
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